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A MEMORIAL OF BALTIMORE MONTHLY MEET- 
ING CONCERNING JOHN NEEDLES, 


This our beloved friend was born in Talbot 
county, Md., on the 4th of Tenth month, 
1786. His parents, Edward and Mary Nee- 
dles, were exemplary and useful members of 
the Society of Friends. He lost both 
parents early in life, his mother when he was 
an infant, his father and step-mother when 
he was about ten or eleven years of age. 
Thus, in life’s early morning, was he deprived 
of these invaluable aids to his inexperienced 
footsteps. He appeare to have been a child 
of very tender sensibilities, and often bore 
testimony to the voice of “ the monitor in his 
own breast,” which told him of acts that were 
evil, and brought him under condemnation 
even at this early age, and which in after 
years, when he was exposed to greater temp- 
tations, preserved him from more serious 
errors, the solicitations of evil companions 
and profane swearing, having never in his 
life uttered an oath. In speaking of these 
things on one occasion he remarked, “ When 
I remember the narrow escapes I have made 
from being led into ruin by the persuasions 
of those with whom I was living 1 feel deeply 
grateful to my Heavenly Father, and often 
desire that the dear youth and precious chil- 
dren of this day may be protected from like 
snares and pitfalls.” 

When about sixteen years of age he bound 
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himself an apprentice to James Neal, of 
Easton, for five years, to learn the business 
of cabinet making. In this family he testi- 
fies that he was treated with great kindness, 
and was allowed to attend Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings, a privilege which he 
appears to have highly appreciated. 

After serving out his apprenticeship, he 
removed to Baltimore, arriving in the Tenth 
month, 1808, about the time of our Yearly 
Meeting, which he attended, it being the first 
time he had attained to this privilege (for so 
he considered it), and loved it from that time 
to the end of his long life, attending sixty- 
nine consecutive Yearly Meetings. 

In 1810 he commenced in this city the 
business of cabinet making on his own 
account, opening his shop, he says, and 
“ going to work alone.” Being prudent, tem 
perate and industrious, success attended 
efforts. 

On the 29th of Fifth month, 1811,he was 
united in marriage with Eliza, daughter of 
Mordecai and Ruth Matthews, of Gunpowder 
Monthly Meeting, a young woman of excel- 
lent mind, and sweet and engaging disposi- 
tion. In her new home she entered at once 
into her husband’s cares and views of life, 
and soon gathered around her many loving 
friends, some of whom still survive to bear 
witness to the purity and loveliness of her 
character, and the fidelity with which she 
discharged the duties of wife, mother and 
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friend. Very precious to some of these who 
knew her well are the memory and the retro- 
spect of her beautiful life in the midst of her 
children, where she, with her beloved hus 
band, ruled by the power of love alone, 

It was rare to see a family of nine children 
more united, and rarer still that they should 
all yet survive to bear witness to this serve | 
power that governed in the hearts of bot 
parents, and to cherish their memory and the 
rich legacy of love they have left behind 
both for them and for us. 

His beloved companion departed this life 
in the year 1840, in the 47th year of her 
age, and of their married life he bears this 
important testimony: “We lived together 
nearly twenty-nine years in great unity and 
harmony, with one continued flow of love for 
each other, and without one circumstance 
ever having occurred to separate the chain 
of affection, and with our children around us 
we have enjoyed the blessings of a kind and 
gracious Providence, in an eminent degree.” 

Recurring to the period following this mar- 
riage, we reach the time of the last war with 
Great Britain, which caused much suffering 
among those who had a testimony to bear 
against this great evil. Our dear friend had 
his full share of the losses occasioned by mil- 
itary requisitions, to which he patiently sub 
mitted. Speaking of this period, he says: 
“During the war my business was nearly 
suspended, but I was not cast down, or over- 
much discouraged, but still felt that a way 
would be made for me to get along by that 
Power which had thus far sustained me.” 

Our friend was deeply interested in the 
welfare of the African race in this commu- 
nity, and devoted much time, money and 
labor in promoting the education and best 
interests of the few, comparatively, who were 
free from the bonds of slavery. He deeply 
pe that this iniquitous system was 
upheld by the laws of the land, and earnestly 
aided in every right effort for its abolition; 
he was careful, however, not to place himself 
in the position of a violator of the law, and 
thereby impair his usefulness to the free col- 
ored people or lessen the confidence that even 
the slave dealers had in his fearless integrity. 
He would go to the slave-pens and ask per- 
mission to go through to look for those legally 
entitled to their freedom; and through his 
efforts many were set at liberty to their great 
joy and his satisfaction. 

Ia the year 1826 he assisted Benjamin 
Lundy in establishing the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation, bought the type and aided him 
all he could, and had the press in his ware- 
house. He thus became well known and 
everywhere recognized as the colored man’s 


friend. 


In the year 1842 he again entered into 
marriage with Lydia Smith, a worthy Friend 
who he said was a true helpmeet to him; but 
her health being very frail, they were permit- 
ted to live together only five years. 

He subsequently married, with the appro- 
bation of his children, Mary Ann Bowers, a 
valued Friend and an approved Minister. 
She was a good wife and kind mother to his 
children, who were favored to live with her 
in harmony to the end of her life. 

We come now to speak more particularly 
of his religious: labors, which extended over 
a long period of years, during which he made 
numerous journeys to various parts of the 
country, often traveling in his own carriage 
with other ministering Friends, sometimes 
being absent for several months at a time. 
He thus visited all of the Yearly Meetings 
of our Society (except Illinois, recently estab- 
lished), and some of them several times, as 
well as many of the Quarterly and other 
meetings, cnd in some instances the families 
composing them. 

When he first felt called upon to appear 
before the people as a Minister of the Gospel 
(in the fifty-fifth year of his age), it was with 
great reluctance that he yielded to the heav- 
enly vision, not feeling that he was worthy 
to appear in that capacity; but when after 
repeated calls and refusals, and having had 
to pass through seasons of deep baptism on 
account of his disobedience, he was at length 
made willing to give up body, soul and spirit 
to the direction of his Divine Master, a sweet 
and heavenly peace attended his mind, such 
as those only know who have thus yielded to 
the performance of duties in accordance with 
Divine requiring. And often have his exhor- 
tations been to others, “‘Acquaint thyself with 
God and be at peace.” 

His religion was one that not only led him 
to be good, but to do good, thus giving him 
the mark of true discipleship. He took a 
lively interest in whatever tended to the 
relief and uplifting of humanity. His love 
and sympathy went out to all, and he was 
often found visiting the poor, the sick and 
afflicted, and those that were in prison. 

The First-day schools and Bible classes, 
instituted of later years had his sympathy 
and encouragement, as he thought they indi- 
cated a desire on the part of those engaged 
in them to promote the spiritual growth and 
well-being of one another and of the rising 
generation. 

He retained his faculties in a remarkable 
degree to the last, and being on a visit to his 
friends near Chestertown, Md., while in his 
usual health, he started to walk across a field 
alone to a neighbor’s, when he was stricken 
down by apoplexy, and thus passed suddenly 
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and peacefully away in the 92d year of his 
a 


Be. ct : ; 
The chief characteristics of this our friend 
were piety, benevolence, temperance and 
energy, and it may be truly said the world is 
better for his having lived in it. A not un- 
worthy epitaph. 





A MEMORIAL OF HOPEWELL MONTHLY MEET- 
ING, FREDERICK COUNTY, VA., CONCERNING 
OUR DECEASED FRIEND, JOSEPH BRANSON. 


“The memory of the just is blessed.” 

Under a humbling sense of the great loss 
we feel in the removal of our friend and 
father in Israel, Joseph Branson, and while 
the precious savor of his exemplary life 
remains fresh in our memory, we feel it right 
to preserve a short account of his life and 
faithfulness in the cause of TRUTH. 

He was the son of Abraham and Sarah 
Branson, who were both consistent members 
of the Society of Friends, and was born in 
Frederick county, Va., on the lst day of Firat 
month, 1796. 

In early life he gave up to the admonitions 
of Divine Truth, and was a good example of 
uprightness to the young people with whom 
he associated. ; 

In the year 1827 he was united in marriage 
with Tacy Wright, a union which continued 
in the greatest harmony for 38 years. 

About the year 1840 his friends felt it 
right to appoint him to the station of Elder, 


which position he filled to the satifaction of 


his meeting for 20 years. It was then 


believed he had received a gift in the minis- | beco 


try, which was acknowledged in the year 
1860. 

His communications were short, but bore 
evidence of Divine authority, and were 
impressive and always acceptable, his prin- 
cipal desire being to bring to view the neces- 
sity of individual faithfulness to known duty, 
believing that man at this time stands in the 
same relation to the Author of his being that 
he ever did in any age of the world. One of 
his last communicatious, when at meeting, 
was: ‘“‘Qune hour in the courts of the Lord is 
worth a thousand elsewhere.” 

Although he never traveled a great deal 
in the ministry, yet he was ever ready to 
assist those who were engaged in that reli- 
gious duty, and his kindness and hospitality 
in the entertainment of traveling Friends 
were prominent features in his life. 

He several times, in earlier life, went as 
companion to our late dear friend Miriam G. 
Gover, in her religious visits through parts of 
Virginia, Maryland and Pennsyivania. 

He was diligent in the attendance of all his 
meetings; always arranging his business 
















affairs in such a way as not to interfere with 
his attending those near the middle of the 
week, and was. generally found in his place 


when meeting day came, when health per- 
mitted. He was also particularly desirous to 
have his family attend to that religious duty. 

He was a loving husband, a kind and 
indulgent father, a faithful friend, and 
universally respected by his neighbors, evi- 
dencing to those around him the eminent 
practicability of the precept, “ Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them.” 

While his faith was sorely put to the test 
during the four years our country was 
embroiled in an intestine war, his home being 
situated on one of the main thoroughfares, 
when the contending armies were almost 
continually passing and repassing, and he 
suffered heavily in the loss of property taken 
by those in power, yet never, in one instance, 
did he lose confidence in that overruling 
Providence, “whose ways are above our 
ways.” 

On one occasion, when the armies were 
drawn up in battle array on either side of 
his dwelling, he was known to seek retire- 
ment, and, in silent prayer, implore the 
Divine Father to avert so great a calamity 
from being enacted in his presence. In a 
short time, for some unknown cause, the 
armies moved, and about four miles south of 
his residence a severe battle was fought. 

In the year 1865 he met with a severe 
affliction in the loss of his beloved wife, but 
he was enabled to bear the dispensation with 
ming resignation, believing his loss was 
her eternal gain. 

On the 31st of Tenth month, 1878, he was 
suddenly prostrated by disease, while he was 
preparing to attend meeting, most of his 
family being at the time in attendance of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting. It was thought 
best to summon them home. When they 
arrived they found him very weak, but upon 
having medical attendance he was apparently 
much relieved, and was able to talk some 
about the Yearly Meeting, and of Friends 
who had sent messages of love. He said: 
“It is very pleasant to be remembered, and I 
love them; but I shall never see them here 
again.” For several days he seemed to be 
gaining strength, and he was able to sit up 
and walk across the room, but on the morning 
of the 12th of Eleventh month, 1878, he 
suddenly, and anexpectedly to those in 
attendance, grew worse, and in a few minutes 
passed quietly and without pain to “the bet- 
ter land,” his last words being, “ Let me go.” 

He died in the same house in which he 
was born, and had lived for nearly 83 years. 

His mortal remains were interred in 
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Friends’ burying ground, at Hopewell, on 
the 14th, a large concourse of frierds and 
neighbors being in attendance. 

e has left an example which, if we are 
faithful to follow, we, too, may, when the 
summons comes, ‘Steward, give up thy 
stewardship,” have the same evidence which 
he had that our work has been done in the 
daytime, and may receive the answer of 
** Well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joys of thy Lord.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“BE YE AL8O READY.” 


The uncertain tenure by which we main- 
tain our hold on human existence has been 
the theme of poets and moralists, in all ages 
and amongst all peoples. 

While “the day and the hour” of our de- 
poten from this world are wisely hidden 
rom us, we know that the end must come 
sooner or later, and this thought ought to be 
in a measure the governing principle of our 
actions, not in the sense of a morbid looking 
forward with gloomy apprehensions of the 
change, but as a stimulus to endeavor and an 
incentive to faithfulness that the life we live 
here may yield for ourselves the greatest 
amount of substantial, enduring goed, and for 
those with whom we have daily intercourse 
the fullest enjoyment of whatever good there 
“y be in us. 

his is the true secret of preparing for 
death, or rather for that dissolving of the 
connection with the material universe; the 
dropping of that which has fulfilled its ap- 
inted service, and must return to the duet 
om which it came to be remoulded into 
other forms of indwelling life and beauty. 

If the scope of spiritual vision were only 
broad enough to take in the whole moral 
universe, and clear to distinguish between 
means and ends, we might more certainly 
estimate and appreciate the higher value of 
moral excellence, as compared with the grati- 
fication of the unrestrained appetites. There 
would then be a firmer faith in the perma- 
nency of good, a better understanding of the 
indestructible nature of those grand ideas of 
truth and justice, for the maintenance of 
which men and women in all recorded times 
have been “ready” joyfully to lay down 
their lives, counting it gain to seal with their 
blood the testimony to the truth that had 
been given them. 

“What doth it profit a man,” queries the 
great Teacher, “if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?’ This is the touch 
stone; he that is striving after the world that 
he may gain its riches and its honors is not 
in a condition to obey the injunction, “ Be ye 


also ready.” He is bartering the enduring 
riches of the immortal life for the dross and 
reprobate silver that perish with the using. 
And why is this? The answer is not afar 
off, or difficult to discern. The patient self- 
control that asks no more than it is willing to 
give; the steady adherence to the right for 
the sake of the right; the cultivation of that 
“charity that thinketh no evil,” are the 
cmentiale of true living, “of being ready.” 
And they lead into a path that is restraining, 
a life that is courteous, gentle, forbearing ; 
that seeks not entirely its own, but is nar- 
rowed by watchfulness leet it infringes upon 
that which belongs to another, or throws a 
shadow upon the motives that animate him. 
Such a life is the one that brings “‘ the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness,” and prepares 
for the great change that must surely come 
to all, L. J. R. 





A FORECAST. 

An article in the Friends’ Quarterly F2- 
aminer of last month, entitled “A Forecast,” 
is interesting, as showing that the same dis~ 
couragement at the apparent decay of that 
zeal and earnestness which characterized the 
early days of our Society, and the same fears 
as to its future, is not confined to any one of 
the sections into which it is divided. The 
question why we are not as zealous and earn- 
est as our forefathers in the Truth bas no 
light thrown upon it by the answer some- 
times heard, that we are not as faithful, for 
the question then arises, Why are we not as 
faithful? A partial answer to this question, 
and one that gives a more cheerful view of 
the subject than is generally taken, is given 
by the writer, Anne F. Fowler, in the article 
alluded to. 

We do not think the writer has given suf- 
ficient prominence, in the early part of her 
eesay, to what is admitted even by other sects 
to have been the distinguishing doctrine of 
the Friends at their rise, The light or spirit of 
Christ in the soul of every man. Though some 
of their writings give evidence, by their want 
of clearness, that they were not all freed from 
the shackles of the popular theology, yet this 
simple doctrine that “a measure and mani- 
festation of the spirit is given to every man 


to profit withal,” was undoubtedly the burden — 


of their ministry and writings. 

After alluding to the circumstances of the 
times in which the Society of Friends arose, 
the writer goes on: 

“We who live under improved circum- 
stances, many of them the result of the sturdy 
strokes of our forefathers in the faith, or of 
their passive eudurance of wrong, can form 
little conception of the vigor and excitement 
of those times—the joy of emancipation to 


—— 
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long-fettered consciences—the glow of enthu- 
siasm with which these ‘freed-men of the 
Lord’ labored for the freedom of other cap- 
tive souls, while they ‘ counted not their lives 
dear unto themselves, that they might finish 
their course with joy, and the ministry which 
they had received of the Lord Jesus, to tes- 
tify the Gospel of the grace of God.’ 


“We need not seek further for the secret 
quite of their success, nor are we, I think, 
reasonable if we expect the same amount 
of it now. It is not our doing that the Soci- 
ety of Friends is existing under other influ- 
ences at the present times; we are not inde- 
pendent of our surroundings. The pent-up 
waters which then firat burst their bounds 
have lost the impetus which carried all before 
them; for a century past they have been 
flowing quietly through a plain country, which 
they have helped to fertilize; nor does it fol- 
low that because a stream is less impetuous 
that its force is spent. “Still waters run 
deep.” If only some occasion of wrong or 
oppression should call for it, even in this (so- 
called) degenerate age we should surely hear 
ence more the rushing of the waters, and they 
would again be recognized as a power in the 
land; and this, not because of any inherent 
virtue that is in them, but because they are 
still receiving their supplies from above. 


“ We are‘not without examples in our own 
generation of the force of the same uncom- 
promising principles undermining many in- 
iquities, Slavery has fallen before them, our 
prisons have been reformed, the sufferings of 
the insane have been mitigated, free trad 
with foreign nations has been established; the 
necessity for legal oaths has, with little ex~ 
ception, been remitted; the spread of educa- 
tion among the people has been advanced. 
They have stood the teat of a fierce civil war 
in one country, and they have healed the 
wounds and soothed the miseries of war in 
another. Thus this Society has hitherto pre- 
sented in each generation a succession—com- 
pact though amall—of men and women who 
could neither be flattered nor intimidated, 
when a question of moral rectitude was at 
stake, 


‘‘Can anyone say that we have reached a 
period when there is no longer any raison 
d'étre? when no wrongs remain to be righted 
in the earth? 


‘Tt has been pleasant to dwell thus far on 
what has been accomplished by Friends; to 
note wherein their strength lies ; undoubtedly 
not in the individual members, nor even in 
their union in action alone, but in their reli- 
ance upon and reference to Christ as their 
Head, ‘ from whom all the body by joints and 
bands having nourishment ministered, and 


knit together, increaseth with the increase of 
God.’ 








































“Tt is, however, time to consider why—as 
we fear—there is not now so much of this 
increasing ‘ with the increase of God.’ 

“ Again, I must refer to the inevitable pres 
sure of surrounding circumstances, as affecting 
everything exposed to them, in inverse pro- 
portion to its internal and vital power of 
resistance. The Society of Friends forms no 
exception, though its internal power of re- 
sistance to change has been greater than 
perhaps that of any other Protestant com- 
munity, and from this cause it still retains 
many of the hardy features of the Puritan 
times. But, as might be expected, these 
characteristics disappear as they become less 
and less palatable to the young of each suc- 
cessive generation, who are consequently 
more and more assimilated to the modern 
elements that surround and attract them; 
and either become detached from the body, 
or introduce into it more of the spirit of com- 
promise and a greater pliancy of opinion ; 
hence the decline of its vigor of constitution. 

“‘No church can retain its health without 
a due admixture of all ages of believers; the 
experience and caution of the aged ; the sound 
judgment of the middle-aged; the enterprise 
and élan of the young, each have their place, 
and are all required. Ifthe young are with- 
drawn it must fall into decrepitude, and this 
element of weakness is, I fear, present among 
us. 

“Tt becomes a question of grave import- 
ance to the Society of Friends how this should 
be dealt with. Certainly not by moral coer- 
cion, neither by yielding a little here, and 
straining points a little there, so as to bring 
together things that differ in order to conduce 
to harmonious working. Probably the only 
effectual remedy will be found in what I will 
call—for want of a better term—‘ easing the 
machinery,’ and putting ‘fresh oil’ to all its 
parts. An unprejudiced acknowledgment of 
the liberty of the Spirit, with a hearty appre- 
ciation of one another’s gifts, however ob- 
scured by human infirmity, combined with a 
willingness to be subject one to another in 
the fear of God, will go far towards a read- 
justment. It is worse than useless to attempt 
to prescribe how the Holy Spirit shall operate; 
our part is to see that none of the channels 
are choked, or, if they are, to free them, that 
‘He may come in’ and ‘divide to every man 
severally as He will.’ Have we not been a 
little too traditional—it is a besetment to 
which all mankind are liable—a little too 
intolerant of incompleteness in the young? 
They (like ourselves) often learn much by 
their mistakes; they need our help and sym- 
pathy, but not as though from superiors, 
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rather as from comrades who are standing 
beside them, and deriving on our part help 
and stimulus from their earnestness of pur- 
pose.- How much further advanced in Chris- 
tian experience might some of us have been 
had not our pride rather than our principle 
prevented us from running the risk of making 
mistakes by not running at all! ‘ Prove all 
things’ is the exhortation that precedes ‘hold 
fast that which is good.’ 

“ There is another effect of the times telling 
forcibly on this Society. The increased ra- 
pidity of comunication, the more urgent de~ 
mands of business in order to secure a com- 
petence, the pressure of objective life in every 
form upon the senses, the wear and tear of 
the brain—these leave to this generation little 
of the contemplative calm which was the 
daily possession of our forefathers. Of many 
Friends of the present day it may be said 
with truth that, except when at meeting or 
asleep, they know no rest from outward ac~- 
tivity. I am no advocate for the life of a 
recluse, and I believe it to be of inestimable 
advantage that our ministers are ‘in the 
world,’ though endeavoring to be ‘ not of the 
world ;’ but it is obvious that the subjective 
realities of a life of faith must suffer under 
the absence of opportunities for frequent and 
uninterrupted communion of spirit with God, 
and that the Church must suffer in conse- 
quence, yet this is not their fault, but the 
result of circumstances over which they have 
no control.’ 

“In some degree this same pressure of the 
times affects also the family element amongst 
Friends. Time for the carrying out of the 
offices of a Church is scarce; the Christian 
duty of calls of sympathy on those unable to 
unite with their friends in worship now de- 
volves chiefly on the women, and the Gospel 
is too rarely carried to the houses of those 
who seldom hear it preached in the congre- 
gation ; thus those nameless finer threads of 
fellow feeling by which souls are drawn and 
kept near to one another in Christ Jesus, are 
weakened, or absent, and indifference (unin- 
tentional though it = takes the place of 
active brotherly love. In short the centrifu- 
gal force overmasters the centripetal in spite 
of themselves, and Friends are thrown further 
apart from each other. All this tends to 
dissolution. 

“‘ How important, then, is it that we should 
find out and cultivate a healthy counterac- 
tion to these disintegrating influences! 

“ But we need not despair: some of the 
counterpoises we seek are already being laid 
hold of by many of our members‘ Among 
them our public schools still retain the united 
interest of the body ; the Sabbath schools still 
more closely unite those who work in them 


in spiritual interest ; temperance associations, 
Bible classes, meetings for religious fellow- 
ship and prayer, open fields for usefulness ; 
and the number increases of those who find a 
joint interest in the diffusion of the free, 
unfettered Gospel by General Meetings at 
home and by Missionary residence abroad, 
aod by aiding in other aggressive movements 
against the evils that abound—some of them 
the peculiar evils of our times. 

“ With these indications of vitality in the 
old stock we may be of a hopeful mind. In 
the words of the prophet: ‘There is hope of 
a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout 
again, and that the tender branch thereof 
will not cease. Though the root thereof wax 
old in the earth, and the stock thereof die in 
the ground, yet through the scent of water it 
will bud and bring forth boughs like a plant.’ 
‘For as the days of a tree are the days of 
My people, they shall not labor in vain, nor 
bring forth for trouble; for they are the seed 
of the bleesed of the Lord, and their children 
with them.’ 

Let no one suppose that an exclusive ap- 
plication of these words to one small section 
of the Church universal is intended by this 
quotation; but rather that in that wider 
spread organization, I would claim for the 
Friends a share in the general enrichment of 
the Church, as the time approaches when she 
will be called forth to meet the Bridezroom 
at His coming. 

“In conclusion, may I remark upon the 
question that has given rise to these thoughts, 
viz., ‘ Whether there is a raison d’étre for 
the Society of Friends in this age?’ no 
option rests with anyone whether it shall be, 
or cease to be. It has no power of self-dis- 
solution. It will cease to “ only when no 
two persons in England, America, or else- 
where remain, who hold the views of Chris- 
tian faith and practice to which thousands 
have committed themselves, and by which 
wonders have been accomplished. 

“Yet, if its present organization is ‘the 
being’ intended by the question, there are 
indications that its days are numbered, and 
that it will cease to ‘ be,’ administratively, in 
consequence of the ‘meetings for Church 
affairs’ being so little attended by the rising 
generation. It is even possible almost to 
calculate the time when, through want of 
knowledge of the discipline, that external 
organization will lapse, and the Society will 
remain only in the form of isolated congre- 
gations, unless some less elaborate method of 
carrying on the business of the Church be 
adopted, and vigorously carried out.” 


Frowns blight young children as frosty 
nights blight young plants. 
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Happiness.—How often it occurs that 
“many a flower is doomed to blush unseen” 
—in other words how many gems are there 
tossed about from periodical to periodical, 
with scarcely a passing thought as to their 
beauty, their rays being obscured by sur- 
rounding cares, the scintillations from which 
deserve a better fate and a more careful pres- 
ervation in the storehouse of memory, 

Of such, do we deem the following, clipped 
from one of our daily papers: “‘ Happiness 
is composed of many small joys. Trample 
not under foot, then, the little pleasures which 
are scattered in the daily path, and which, in 
eager search afver some great and exciting 
joy, we are apt to overlook. Whyshould we 
always keep our eyes fixed on the bright dis- 
tant horizon, while there are so many lovely 
roses in the garden in which we are permitted 
to walk? The very ardor of our chase after 
happiness may be the reason why she so often 
eludes our grasp. We pantingly strain after 
her when she has been graciously brought 
nigh unto us.” J. M. E 





SeLF-DeENIAL.—Value greatly, and exer- 
cise as often as possible, small efforts of self: 
denial. By little and little the mulberry leaf 
becomes satin, and no one can understand, 
prior to experience, the amazing power of 
small efforts constantly and steadily repeated. 
— Kelty. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lixounn, Nes., Eleventh mo. 9th, 1879. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer: 


It may be of interest to the readers of 
Friends’ Intelligencer to know how we emi- 
grant members of the Society of Friends are 
getting along inthe West. I regret very much 
that Friends do not get along faster with the 
Association for settlement of Friends in the 
West, on account of the many of our Friends 
whose means do not enable them to get a 
start, and whose delicacy prevents their mak- 
ing their wants known, yet who would gladly 
avail themselves of means thus offered by 
which they could lay hold of the opportunities 
and in time pay back these accommodations. 
This has been the main object of the concern 
I have felt that this movement might assume 
a practical form. Notwithstanding these dis- 
couragements we are getting along finely. 
A number of families have arrived this fall, 
ana I have been assured of ten families at 
least, who certainly expect to ba with us be- 
tween now and the early spring, Some with- 
out coming have authorized me to make their 
purchases to save them the expense of coming 
and returning. I have thus located above 
1,000 acres of laad, and thereby secure 1 some 





very desirable situations that otherwise would 
have passed into other hands. By letter, I 
learn of several families that will arrive in 
the present month. I expect, from these 
sources of information, we shall have here 
not less than twenty-five families of Friends 
in this part of the country by the 1st of Third 
month. We are now arravging to hold a 
meeting occasionally till spring, when we 
hope to organize more permanently. In the 
mean time any information about the country 
in a more definite shape to meet individual 
wants will be cheerfully given on application. 
Address mé’at Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Jesse HoLmes. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 
THE OPENING OF FRIENDS NEW MEETING-HOUSB 
AT OXFORD, CHESTER COUNTY, PENNA. 

First-day, the 9th inst., was the day an- 
nounced by the Oxford Friends for the open- 
ing of their new meeting house for sociat 
worship. The morning dawned unpropitious, 
dark and cloudy, with occasional showers, 
but about 8 o’clock the clouds began to dis- 
perse, and soon the sun appeared in all his 
glory, with the air as balmy as that of a 
spring morning. A more lovely day could 
not have been chosen for the occasion. 

As the hour appointed for the meeting drew 
near, long lines of carriages and pedestrians 
were seen approaching the house, and soon it 
was filled to its utmost capacity. After a 
few moments of solemn silence, an earnest 
and impressive prayer was offered, which was 
followed by addresses from visiting Friende. 
The firat speaker was the venerable W. B., 
who was followed by W. M. W., of Little 
Britain, Lancaster co.; T.S., of Wilmington, 
and others. 

The house, it is thought, will nold 300 
comfortably; and although the seats were 
crowded and the aisles were partly filled by 
per:ons whom it was impossible to seat, the 
silence and attention were such as we seldom 
witness in any gathering, and impressed 
strangers with a sense of veneration and re- 
spect for the place and its people, the audi- 
ence being composed of all denominations 
and many shades of belief. 

The Oxford Friends have manifested a 
great deal of energy and perseverance in 
erecting this house. They are few in num- 
ber, aud chiefly persons of limited means. 
Their self-sacrifice in subjecting themselves 
to heavy taxation is certaialy laudable. They 
have erected a plain, substantial building 
through the exercise of a most judicious 
economy, at the reasonable cost of $2,357.79. 
Of this $1,335 has been paid aod a further 
sum of $200 subscribed, leaving a debt of 
$1,011.79. 
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Will not liberal-minded Friends who feel 
an interest in this effort to provide a suitable 
lace of worship for the Friends there 
ocated come forward generously, and relieve 
this integral part of our household from this 
balance of debt? P. G. 
[An appeal for aid in the erection of this 
house was published in Sixth month last, No. 
16, of this paper. It has been partially re- 
sponded to, but by the above account there is 
still a balance of indebtedness. In that ap- 
peal it was stated that the Fyiends of that 
locality had held a meeting “for the past two 
years at private houses.” In thus maintain. 
ing the testimony to social worship they no 
doubt experienced many inconveniences; and 
now that they have secured a more commodi- 
ous place for meeting, shall we not with open 
hand and heart give the assistance needed ?— 
Eps.] 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 22, 1879. 


An Important QueEstion.—The stock- 
holders of Swarthmore College should bear 
in mind that their next annual meeting will 
be held in Philadelphia on the 2d of Twelfth 
month of this year. This meeting is one of 
deep importance, since the changes in: the 
constitution proposed last year will come be- 
fore it for consideration and decisive action. 
These, as stated in the minutes of the fifteenth 
annual meeting, are as follows: 

1st. In Artiele III, for “each stockholder 
having one vote” read “each stockholder 
having one vote for each share of stock held 
by him or her,” and omit. the following: 
“ Provided, tbat all questions affecting the 
purchase of real estate, or location of the 
College, the removal of the same after loca- 
tion, or the sale of the whole or any portion 
of the real estate, shall be decided only at a 
stated or special meeting by a majority of the 
votes cast, each share being entitled to one 
vote; and no such purchase, sale or transfer 
of the real estate shall be made without hav- 
ing been proposed at a stated or special meet- 
ing held at least three months previously.” 

2d. In Article III, for “each stockholder 
having one vote” read “each stockholder 

having one vote for each share of stock held 
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by him or her, to ten shares inclusive, and 
one vote on each additional five shares so 
held; provided, that no stockholder shall 
have more than one hundred votes.” 

The important character of either of these 
propositions will be evident to all, and every 
one should weigh the subject well before the 
time for decision comes. 

It may be that the future character of this 
valuable institution, around which cluster so 
many hopes, depends in a great degree upon 
the course taken this year, We can only hope 
that best wisdom may prevail in the councils 
of the stockholders, and that the moral, reli- 
gious and spiritual, as wel! as intellectual 
interests of the rising generation of Friends, 
upon whom the responsibilities of our Society 
must soon rest, will be kept steadily in view. 





“MISAPPREHENDED. —It seems hard to be 
obliged to restate so frequently our views 
upon the subject of war, and upon the neces- 
sity of pure justice on the part of our national 
authorities in dealing with the wild wards of 
this nation as well as with all feeble and un- 
enlightened peoples. But a valued Friend 
and esteemed correspondent finds in our edi- 
torial article of Tenth month 25th an expres- 
sion which appears to him to be a recognition 
of the necessity for using the military power 
to suppress and punish the Ute Indians after 
the murder of Agent Meeker and his em- 
ployees. 

This tribe had just cause for fear and 
abundant cause for indignation ; but the mur- 
der of an official who appears to have been 
in the faithful performance of his duty and 
guiltless of any intended wrong towards the 
Indians, and the, captivity of his family 
among a savage tribe, called for prompt ac- 
tion on the part of the proper authorities. 
We have reason to believe that eur President 
desires peace, justice and mercy. But justice 
must punish murder, and mercy must seek to 
release the captives; and while it is remotely 
possible, as suggested by our correspondent, 
that a kind hearted non-combatant of our 
race, donning the costume of the Friends, 
might have obtained an interview with the 
chieftains, have procured the release of the 
prisoners and the surrender of the murderers, 
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and succeeded in re-assuring the Indians, whe 
had not found previous pledges of any value 
to them; such a possibility is too remote to 
appear to our officials to warrant dependence 
upon such means alone while human life was 
much endangered by any delay. 

Peace must be founded on justice, and 
every violation of solemn pledges is in itself 
an act of war, or an act which will naturally 
lead towards actual warfare. Indeed, it ap- 
pears sufficiently evident that universal peace 
can never prevail in the world of mankind, 
except by the acceptance of righteous in- 
ternational law among enlightened nations, 
and by the general acceptance of the blessed 
principle which the Teacher of Nazareth cited 
as defining the moral law for His disciples. 

But, when in consequence of a series of 
wrongs of which neither party is innocent, a 
war is in actual progress, it is difficult to see 
how a@ governing power can return to peace 
by abandoning the attempt to enforce obe- 
dience and submission. But when the lament- 
able business is over we felt it right to plead 
for care in the future that these, our darkened 
brethren, should not again see any reason to 
doubt the justice and beneficence of the mys- 
terious power of the Great White Father. 

We asked that the light of Christian civil- 
ization might illumine the forest pathways of 
these mountain Indians, to promote that con- 
dition of reasonable enlightenment which 
will enable them to assume the responsibili- 
ties of American citizens. 

Now the only variance between the posi- 
tion assumed by Friends’ Intelligencer of 
Tenth month 25th and that of our friend 
and critic is in regard to the course practica- 
ble to our authorities at that period. We most 
cordially agree with him in regard to the un- 
Christian nature of war, and the duty, plain 
to all of our religious profession, “ to bear a 
faithful testimony against war.” But man- 
kind has not yet shown it to be possible to car- 
ry on even the most beneficent human govern- 
ment without the use of some degree of force. 
The time will come, and perhaps is not so far 
distant as many imagine, when the kingdoms 
of this world will become the kingdoms of 
our Lord, and then we will have seen 
the end of war, because injustice, unholy am- 


bition, selfish greed and cruelty exist no more 
among men. In the mean time the true 
disciple will work in faith, hoping all things 
and believing all things which the holy 
prophetic voices have spoken to the sons of 
men. 

There is no controversy between Friends’ 
Intelligencer and the critic who takes 
exception to a phrase. His peace principles 
and ours are identical, and we claim an equal 
allegiance with his to the blessed “ eleventh 
commandment”: “ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them.” 

We always rejoice at any evidence of 
watchful care on the part of Friends lest the 
righteous testimonies of which we claim to be 
special advocates be in any degree ignored. 

Certainly the tone of the press, both reli- 
gious and secular, since the breaking out of 
the Ute war has been in earnest reprobation 
of the injustice and the negligence which tend 
to imbitter the feelings of the Indians and 
prompt them to deeds of violence, and the 
moral power of the press is unquestionable. 
In our day the pen is mighter than the sword, 
and he is the true Christian warrior who 
wields this implement effectively in the in- 
terests of true Christianity. 

The history of the human race is a long 
and dreary record of contention and selfish 
striving, We might imagine that war was 
the only business of life among some of the 
peoples of ancient days; but now and then 
we get glimpses of the banners of the army 
of healing and of pity which co-exists for- 
ever with that which wields the weapons of 
destruction. Is it not true that this band of 
the Prince of Peace grows stronger and ever 
stronger as it marches adown the generations, 
giving visible and tangible evidence to those 
who watch upon the ramparts of Zion, that 
the reign of righteousness is advancing and 
perhaps is drawing nigh? 

Even wrong and evil which rend and tor- 
ture the earth may prepare the way for good 
seed, as a poet* of the present time suggests : 


“ And lo! I have caught the secret, 
The beauty deeper than all; 
This faith,—that life’s hard moments, 
When the jarring sorrows befall, 


*W. C. Gannett. 
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Are but God ploughing His mountains, 
And these mountains yet shall be 
The source of His grace and freshness, 
And His peace everlasting to me.” 





CrrcoutaTine Lrprartes.—We have re- 
ceived from an aged Friend, who resides in 
one of our Southern States, where there are 
no Friends, an interesting aecount of a small 
library of Friends’ books and _ periodicals, 
which, through donations from the North, he 
has been able to collect. 

These books and papers the latter regularly 
received as they issue from the press, are 
leaned to his neighbors and acquaintances, 
and are highly prized by the readers, many 
of whom are among the best people in the 
community and members of various religious 
organizations. 

Our correspondent thinks this effort of his 
to furnish good moral and religious reading 
has had an influence that is most encouraging 
—and he is led to believe, through his own 
experience in the work, that circulating 
libraries might be started in many localities, 
especially in the West where Friends are few 
and scattered, and be a means of great help- 
fulness in preserving among them a knowl- 
edge of the principles of the Society and the 
testimonies it enunciates. 

While the plan proposed by A. S. does not 
seem to us feasible, we fully unite with him in 
the belief that much good might result to 
sparsely settled neighborhoods, where Friends 
are few and their views little understood, if 
one or two would interest themselves in col- 
lecting, as he has done, all the books of real 
value among themselves, and adding thereto, 
as they were able, works from the pens of 
the best modern writers, subscribing also for 
periodical literature of a Friendly character, 
all to be freely circulated, not only among 
those of their own profession but among all 
classes. 

There should be rules and regulations for 
the preservation of the books and papers ; 
and a small charge for their use might enable 
the leaders of the enterprise to add to the 
list from time to time. 

There are many volumes of Friends’ writ- 
ings lying unused on the shelves of private 
libraries and among the rubbish of garrets 


that would form excellent nuclei for this 
effort, and we would be glad to act as a me- 
dium of communication between those who 
have and those who want. 

Let us see what can be done to start a 


movement in this direction. It will not be 
altogether a new effort, for, upon the estab- 


lishment of the Monthly Meeting of Genoa, 
in Nebraska, an appeal for books to start a 
library was made through our columns— 
which was promptly responded to—and the 
little settlement of Friends constituting that 
meeting set a high value upon their library. 

It is a great pity that the many excellent 
volumes, written by Friends and their expo- 
nents, should not have a wider circulaticn in 
this age of great reading, and there appears 
to be no more certain way of disseminating 
them than the circulating library. 

As A.S. is a constant and appreciative 
reader of Friends’ Intelligeneer we hope the 
concern he has felt for so long a time, and 
which we have thus briefly given, will not be 
passed over unnoticed but meet a response 
that will result in the formation of many 
such libraries, thus assuring him that his 
labor has not been in vain. 





MARRIED. 


BABCOCK—PRICE —On Tenth month 22d, 1879, 
under the care of Wapsononoc Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
Lewis T. Babcock and Elizabeth W. Price, both of 
Ida county, Iowa. 

This was the first Friends’ wedding ever wit- 
nessed in this part of the West (Ida Grove, Ida 
county), therefore was an object of curiosity to 
many kind neighbors and friends who had never 
before attended a Friends’ meeting. 


LEVIS—MILLER.— On Eleventh month 7th, 
1879, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Alb-rt Levis, of Clifton, and Kate, 
daughter of Levis Miller, of Media, both in Delaware 
county, Pa. 
ce 

DIED. 

BISHOP.—On Tenth month 28th, 1879, in San 
Francisco, Cal., Biddle, son of John and Rebecca F. 
Bishop, of Columbus, N. J., aged 25 years. 

CANBY.—On Tenth month 28th, 1879, at the 
residence of Ephraim Haight, near his former home, 
in Canada, while there on a visit, Amos G. Canby, 
in the 78th year of his age; a member of Norwich 
Monthly Meeting. He was highly esteemed by all 
who knew him. 

EVANS.—On Eleventh month 14th, 1879, at 
Marlton, N. J., Ezra Evans, in his 80th year. 

MATHER —On 16th inst., at their residence, Ab- 
ington, Pa., Hannah P., wife of Edwin Mather, in 
her 71st year. 
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MULLEN.—On Eleventh month 8th, 1879, after a 
long and painful illness from cancer, at the residence 
of her father, Allen Brown, Waynesville, 0., Mary 
Elizabeth, wife of Simeon Mullen, aged about 44 
years. 

REYNOLDS.—0n First-day morning, Eighth mo. 
31st, 1879, near Rising Sun, Md., of typhoid fever, 
Narcissa, daughter of Stephen J. and Annie A. Rey- 
nolds, and granddaughter of David and Anna A. 
Phillips, aged 10 years and 11 months. 

This dear child was a child of God even in her 
tender years, and loved Heavenly things; to read 
and to hear of them. She was concerned to attend 
her meetings on First-days and on the middle of the 
week, saying that ‘‘ we must try to keep up our dear 
little meetings.” Giving heed to the promptings of 
Divine Love in her pure heart, she was a peace- 
maker amongs: her playmates 

It was occasionally the privilege of the writer, 
though living many miles distant from her home, 
to note the development of this bud of promise and 
of beauty, and to attest that she was a witness of 
Heavenly Wisdom in her beautiful young life. D.N. 

SHAW.—On Eleventh month 9th, 1879, after a 
brief illness, at his residence, Buckingham town- 
ship, Backs county, Pa., Stephen W. Shaw. 


TOMLINSON.—On Eleventh month 5th, 1879, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, in Upper Makefield, 
Bucks county, Pa., Hannah P., widow of Benjamin 
Palmer Tomlinson, in her 88th year; a member of 
Makefield Monthly Meeting. 








OBSERVATIONS IN NATURE DURING THE 
PAST SUMMER. 


A lecture by J. Grssons Honrt, M.D. 
Concluded from page 620. 


One grand, never absent consciousness goes 
with me as companion in searching for the 
unseen—and that is the superabundance of 
the beautiful in all natural things, whether it 
be in form or in color, all wear as common 
Grane the royal robes of grace and beauty. 

f music please our mood for the time, pause 
and find a resting place against some be- 
moaning pine. Presently the tree will be- 
come a personality to us. As we rest against 
its trunk we feel it moving as the summer air 
stirs its branches, Its leafy language is sad 
and strangely rhythmic, now rising to full ex- 
pression, then dying inarticulately away until 
we hear repeated all the joy or sadness of all 
the generations that have lived. 

“Again, a low, sweet tone, 
Fainting in murmurs on the listening day; 
Just bade the excited thought its presence own, 
Then died away.” 
Or listen to the wild forest-bird, nature’s type 
of intensest life, translating summer sunshine 
into thrilling music. A feathered harp, 
whose warbling treble is needed to harmonize 
with the deeper bass of the leaves, making 
complete the sublime symphony. 
“ Whether we look or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it reaches and towers, 
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And grasping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to @ soul in grass and flowers. 


“The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature's palace.” 


IT cannot and do not desire to pursue any 
department of natural science as a dry ab- 
straction. If I can obtain from the common 
objects among which my life has been cast 
just that which my nature needs for educa- 
tion in its widest sense, and for compensation, 
and if I can persuade others to do likewise, & 
am content. Perhaps important errors are 
entertained on this subject by many who are 
ranked as successful cultivators of natural 
science. It must be self-evident that no one 
teacher can have the entire truth to commu- 
nicate. He can tell only that which he thinks 
he knows pertaining to his special study. Al) 
he can say, therefore, is but fragmentary. 
That which is called and taught as science 
has its errors and fallacies, and partial state- 
ments and pitiful special pleading like other 
departments of knowledge; it has also its 
machinery of observation and of record of 
surpassing wonder, but in the confusion of 
that very machinery it often refuses to see the 
light which comes through other portions of 
the great spectrum. The poet ike clothes 
human thought in beautiful and elevated 
language, and gives best utterance to our 
highest aspirations; the preacher who incul- 
catesself-renunciation and brotherly-kindness; 
the painter or artist who preserves in form 
or color a loved human countenance or the 
vanishing splendor of a summer sunset ; and 
the musician who glides into our inner being 
with melody or song, and fills us with sweet 
unspoken rapture, are equal interpreters of 
the truth with the scientific discoverer. 
Ideality has its legitimate place even in thesci- 
entific laboratory. It is not the observing fac- 
ulty, but it co-ordinates facts which the lower 
mental faculties have observed, and gives 
them expression in language comprehended 
by all minds. It is the restful rainbow which: 
comes in the evening sky after the tempest of 
observation and the storm of work are over. 
Formerly, it was the boast of the Roman 
citizen that all roads led to his imperial city ; 
and it is more true to-day that all roads con- 
duct to the palace of Truth. Men gain 
notoriety now by becoming well “posted” in 
a superficial knowledge of one thing, happy 
to walk in a slippery by-path rather than 
travel in the King’s broad high-way. 

The highest results of scientific study are 
subjective, not objective; they consist in de- 
veloping the possibilities of observation and 
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expression of the student, rather than in the 
many new objects he may discover. 

But I have still to talk of other things as 
we wander along after the invisible. Who 
has written the monograph of the leaf? We 
are told leaves are oval, oblong, linear, ovate 
and of every other geometrical figure. They 
are serrate, denticulate, spined or spineless, 
and the botanist employs about fifty words to 
express the forms and architecture of leaves. 
This learned nomenclature is studied by 
young people in lieu of a study of the leaves, 
and hence they take no interest in them, ex- 
cept in those which glorify our autumnal 
landscape. As science shall become developed 
in the future, doubtless these colored tokens 
of the year’s decline will be labeled also, and 
their descriptions taught in the schools; then 
there will be little left in the leaves to ad- 
mire or to love, except the unseen things 
which have not been written. 

Leaves are the great crystal granaries of 
the organic world, wherein are kept in silent 
preservation, serving no known purpose in 
the life of the plant, crystals in greater num- 
ber than elsewhere in all the world. The life 
of the leaf from its superabundant nutrition 
can set apart in special cells these splendid 
cabinets of minerals which must be regarded 
as pathological, because the finest crystal, 
whether we call it calcium, oxalate, sapphire 
or diamond, is a lower thing than the simplest 
living cell. 

It is not my purpose to name the plants 
richest in crystalline deposits because that 
has been done by others, and we all know 
where to find them. The time has come in 
botanical morphology when the unseen pecu- 
liarities of leaves should be employed in de- 
fining the species. The different bacciniums, 
often difficult to determine, may be told in 
some cases by the glands on the leaves. Oa 
some these glands are one-celled, globular 
and pedicillate; in other species they are 
many celled and cessile, and like beautiful 
rosettes and filled with color, making them 
resemble golden studs scattered over the 
leaves. Few objects are more attractive, 
especially if the spore-lined craters of xcidia 
or the purple-tipped r.estelia grow out like 
microscopic horns from the epidermis and 
mingle with the golden glands. I have found 
something, in the leaves only, remotely rela- 
ted to structural peculiarities. Listen to the 
air of June playing among the soft, fresh 
leaves. How low and suppressed and partly 
uttered is its language, “telling its affection 
in the melody of whispers.” Go later in the 

season, the same leaves speak a harsher lan- 
guage, stridulous almost, like the cicada 
singing among them, or like the human voice 
in life’s afternoon. After all, what is a leaf? 


Who will define it? Ask Wolffia, ask Coc- 
coloba platyclada, plants which live without 
leaves. 

The forests are teeming with unseen things 
which we cannot bring home and display on 
our microscopical tables, but we may carry 
with us forever their happy remembrances. 

The Anagallis arvensis, poor man’s weather 
glass, grows in these piney waste places. Ana- 
gallis means laughter-causing, and its flowers 
close if clouds come over the sun. I have 
seen it covering the ground in neglected 
spots. Does every botanist know Anagallis 
arvensis? To know the name of a thing or 
of an individual is often all that we do know 
on the subject. Place one petal, a scarlet 
one, of this poor man’s weather-glass under a 
good microscope. Crystals are there in 
abundance, and fibro-vascular bundles, too; 
but the delicate oval glands on scarlet fila- 
ments, standing around the margin of the 
petal, and filled with transparent-colored, 
moving protoplasm, are unseen phenomena 
which give greatest interest to this plant. Its 
ftowers are scarlet, purple, blue or white, and 
all sometimes on the same plant. Variation 
of color in the same flower is a common 
occurrence, and a knowledge of this fact 
should exclude mere color alone from specific 
descriptions. Our common Habenaria ble- 
phariglottis, ordinarily as white as snow, I 
have found changing from pure white at the 
base of the flower-spike through shades of 
yellow into deep orange at the top of the same 
spike, like the ciliaris. S»me species of gladi- 
olus in cultivation vary in color through the 
day; in the morning they are one color, at 
noon another, and, when the sun sets, another 
color still has come into their veins. These, 
perhaps, are extreme cases, but more accu- 
rate observation will show that persistence in 
color under all conditions of light, temper- 
ature and nutrition is the exception, and not 
the rule. 

To climb mountains in order to see exten- 
sive or beautiful landscapes is common ex- 
perience. It is not necessary. Ou the north 
sides of some trees in the sheltering swamps 
are lichen landscapes of surpassing splendor. 
Many species in their intermediate or par- 
tially matured forms may be found on the 
same tree, and each individual still separated 
from its neighbor by well defined boundary 
lines. These exquisite bits of forest scenery 
have long been my special admiration. 
Apothecia of all colors stand like isolated 
mountain peaks in the landscape. Some are 
of neutral tint, others are brilliant red, as 
though fire might issue from them if rudely 
touched, and others again are black and 
charred like extinct volcanoes. Their erup- 
tion has taken place in silence, and not with 
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scorching and earthquake and destruction ; 
hence these lichen landscapes are not much 
known. Tourists come not from afar to see 
them, and our home-dwellers pass through 
what they call life alike unrefreshed, fo 
become known or famous it is necessary to be 
eruptive and noisy; the silent lichens are 
overlooked and unknown. 

On the trunks of these forest trees, low 
down where the moisture from the swamp 
creeps up to wet their thirsty lips, grow the 
liverworts and jungermaniaces, those half- 
way mosses and forest shadows of the ferns, 
Even when snow is ou the ground frullania 
and lejeunia and madotheca may. be found in 
fruit, giving generous harvests of unseen 
things which may be carried home and grown 
to maturity; and they will teach more of 
cryptogamic life and of vegetable life in gen- 
eral than any other plants. Their hidden 
organs, so delicate and beautiful and signifi- 
cant, require just enough expertness in their 
clear demonstration to make such work at- 
tractive. 

Nothing lovely is won without wooing, and 
the best results are often those which cost 
most. Their structures must be touched care- 
fully. Vegetative life is active in all their 
tissues, and although reproduction is special- 
ized in antheridia and pistillidia, every-cell 
may form buds which shall produce other 
plants like the parent. And what surprising 
possibilities lie unseen in the life properties 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WOOL INTEREST. 


The National Wool Manufacturers’ Con- 
vention, held in this city last week, was a 
very important gathering, representing a 
branch of industry that covers a wide field of 
operation, and takes in the whole production 
of wool fabrics, including the finest qualities 
of dress goods and cloths and the heaviest 
and most costly carpets. 


Representatives of the woolen trade from 
various parts of our Union were present. 


The report of the Association gave as the 
production of wool in this country for 1860 
60,000,000 pounds; in 1877 it had increased 
to 208,000,000 pounds. 

The report traced the remarkable progress 
in the wool industry in this country and re- 
ferred to the improvement in the stock and 
yield, together with the improvements in 
manufacture and wool machinery, and then 
enumerates the new fabrics introduced since 
1860, and the diminished consumption of 
foreign fabrics. It said that the experience of 
our own people of the wearing qualities of 
American goods with the testimony of foreign 
judges, has created a public sentiment in 
favor of our special industry which was not 
dreamed of twenty years ago. 


We were hardly prepared for the statement 
that Philadelphia is to-day the largest wool 
manufacturing city in the world, one carpet 
of these cryptogams! A cell which normally manufactory alone uses 25,000 pounds of wool 
would form part of the common frond departs | daily; and there is scarcely a known branch 
from its usual habit of growth, and instead of | of textile manufacture that is not in operation 
a frond cell an antheridial or pistillidial or | here. 
root cell is matured. These structural changes} For many years the woolen industry was 
may all be seen, but the invisible architect | confined almost exclusively to the New Eng- 
eludes our research. We cannot test it in| land States, but with the growth of the coun- 
our laboratories, we cannot resolve it under| try it now has a representation in nearly 
our lenses, not even with oblique illumina-| every State in the Union. 
tion; and that oblique light has been often] The entire woolen industry of the United 
tried. It is better to look at some things with | States this year is estimated at $293,000,000, 


central light because thus is our ignorance | with an estimated invested capital of about 
best defined. Does this living matter possess | $20,000,000. 


this astonishing potentiality from the first;| The estimated product of the New England 
is it transmitted, or is it acquired with age States for this year is about $145,000,000; 
and experience? I wish we knew. The phe- Central Scates, $10,000,000; Western States, 


nomena of vegetable life can be best studied $36,000,000: Southern States, $9,000,000 ; 
among the cryptogams, where there is great} p, 6, Skates, $3,000,000. ee 


simplicity among endless variety, and usually inn ctihienenie eet Metin ime 


great transparency of parts. Sas ae 
i ln facture is widely distributed, and concerns 
Finally, as we continue our walk and our the Central, Western, Southern and Pacific 


thought into the early autumnal days, we see : ° 
the asters come out, i starry deat which | St#tes quite as much as it does New England. 
There is great interest taken in sheep hus- 


tell us the evening of the year has come. 
Farewell, then, to the beautiful summer and | bandry in the new States of the northwest, 
for which they seem well adapted. Animals 


to its manifold compensations, your memory 
will linger after the snow shall fall, and to| of the best breeds, both for the fleece and for 
market, have been introduced, and there is 


recite only a few of them here, I hope has not 
been more wearisome to others than to myself. | little doubt that the increase for the next ten 












































































years in the production of wool suitable for 
every manufacturing purpose will greatly 
exceed what has been done in the past. R. 





EDUCATION IN RUSSIA—ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE ITINERANT SCHOOLS. 


Some English and German journals insist 
not only that the political system of Russia is 
falling to pieces, but also that the Russian 
people are far gone in degeneration—the up- 
per classes in consequence of their own cor- 
ruption, and the peasants because of the re- 
curring epidemics, the chronic pauperism and 
ignorance. There is no doubt that the Czar’s 

overnment and the privileged classes are in 
a bad way. But these outside critics know 
very little about the Russian people, and 
especially the peasantry. 

Though 90 per cent. of them are illiterate, 
the peasantry fully appreciate the value of 
knowledge, and a peasant who is able to read 
and write is looked upon by his neighbors as 
a superior being. If, besides that, he is ini- 
tiated in the mysteries of arithmetic he is a 
sage. There are village schools, to be sure, 
but as a rule they are above the means of 
the village population ; and being conducted 
by teachers appointed by the Government, 
they are usually looked upon by the peasants 
as part and parcel of the system of oppres- 
sion. ' 

But, besides these schools, there are the so- 
called “itinerant schools,” established by the 
peasants themselves, on their own initiative, 
and conducted on a curiously original plan. 

The origin of the first itinerant school in 
Russia was after this wise :—In the hamlet of 
New Village, of the province of Tulsk, there 
was no school, nor could money be raised for 
one. The need of it was keenly felt. Inthe 
same village there was a peasant boy, Zvereff, 
fifteen years old, who had lately returned 
from a village school, and who, just for fun, 
as it was said, began to teach half a dozen of 
the village children. The fun of the bright 
boy proved more serious than play. To the 
amazement of the simple villagers, his pupils 
soon began to read and write. Then the peo- 
ple of New Village, in the Mir (town meet- 
ing), unanimously decided to engage the lad 
to go on with his experiment of teaching on a 
larger scale. They agreed to pay him a salary 
of 2 roubles per month, and decided that he 
should board round, on the ancient New Eng- 
land plan, and should receive and teach his 
papile in their houses. 

his first school was a perfect success, and 
its moral and social influence can hardly be 
overestimated. In a plain, dark, one-roomed 
shanty were assembled over a score of pea- 
sant children, boys and girls, seated on plain 
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boards ; before them stood their boy teacher, 
dressed, like his pupils, in the national cos- 
tume. The pupils eagerly followed every 
word of this lad, who only yesterday was 
their playmate. There was not a trace of 
the official school routine. Around this im- 
provised school was often seen a throng of 
grown peasants; they even crowded into the 
school-room, anxious to witness the delightful 
picture. Gray-bearded men, and women, old 
and young, hushing babies in their arms, stood 
for hours in respectful silence, looking lov- 
ingly on the teacher and his pupils. Even 
the members of the privileged classes felt the 
importance of the new departure. It is re- 
ported that on one occasion an old peasant, 
about ninety years of age, having heard of 
the new school, took his stick and went to see 
it. The ecene moved the heart of the old 
man so much that he could not restrain his 
tears. In a trembling voice he repeated those 
significant words, “ Lord, now lettest Thou 
Thy servant depart in peace, according to Thy 
word: for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation, 
which Thou bas prepared before the face of 
all people.” The men and women wept with 
the old man, and the children wondered what 
their elders were crying about. 

When the day’s work is done and the 
pupils have gone home, the teacher eats bread 
and salt with the family whose guest he is for 
the time being. In the evening, while the 
members of the family are working by the 
light of a fir splint, the teacher either helps 
them, or, as happens oftene:, is requested to 
tell them what he knows of other countries, 
of the nations that live far beyond the sea, 
of the animals that never have been seen in 
Russia; in a word, he has a fair chance to 
air all his scanty store of information. 

The example of the New Village itinerant 
school soon found imitators in the other vil- 
lages, and now there are many schools in 
different places conducted on the same plan. 
Being pre-eminently schools for the people, 
and by the people, they are the dawn of a 
new era in the life of the peasantry, and a 
forerunner of free government.—Evening 
Telegraph. 

SPEAK KINDLY. 
BY SOPHIA WEBSTER. 
Speak kindly! speak kindly! ye know not the power 

Of a soft and gentle word, 

As its tones in a sad and troubled hour 
By the weary heart is heard. 
Ye know not how often it falls to bless 
The stranger amid his weariness, 
How many a blessing is round them thrown 
By the magic spell of a soft, low tone. 
Speak kindly, then, kindly; there’s nothing lost 
By gentle words—to the heart and ear 
Of the sad and lonely they’re dear, how dear— 
And they nothing cost, 
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Speak kindly to childhood. Oh! do not fling 
A cloud o’er life’s early sky ; 
But cherish it well—a holy thing 
Is the heart in its purity. 
Enough of sorrow the cold world hath, 
Enough of care in its later path ; 
And ye do a wrong if ye seek to throw 
O’er the fresh, young spirit a shade of woe. 
Speak kindiy, then, kindly; there’s nothing lost 
By gentle words—to the heart and ear 
Of joyous childhood they’re dear, how dear— 
And they nothing cost. 


Speak kindly to age—a weary way 
Is the rough and toilsome road of life, 
And one by one its joys decay, 

And its hopes go out ’mid its lengthened strife. 
Oh! how often the word that is kindly spoken 
Will bind up the heart that is well nigh broken. 
Then pass not the feeble and aged one 
With a careless air and a slight, cold tone; 

But kindly, speak kindly, there’s nothing lost 

By gentle words—to the heart and ear 

Of the care-worn and weary they’re dear, how 
dear— 

And they nothing cost. 


Speak kindly to those who are haughty and cold, 
Ye know not the thoughts that are dwelling there, 
Ye know not the feelings that struggle untold; 
Oh, every heart hath its burden of care, 
And the curl of the lip, and scorn of the eye, 
Are often a bitter mockery, 
When a bursting heart its grief would hide 
From the eye of the world ’neath a veil of pride. 
Speak kindly, then, kindly; there's nothing lost 
By gentle words—to the heart and ear 
Of the proud and haughty they’re often dear— 
And they nothing cost. 


Speak kindly ever. Oh cherish well 
The light of a gentle tone; 
It will fling round thy pathway a magic spell, 
A charm that is all its own. 
But see that it spring from a gentle heart, 
That it need not the hollow aid of art; * 
Let it gush in its joyous purity, 
From its home in the heart all glad and free. 
Speak kindly, then, kindly; there’s nothing tost 
By gentle words—to the heart and ear 
Of all who hear them they’re dear, bow dear— 
And they nothing cost. 


—_—_——268 


A LIGHT, a guide, a warning, 
A presence ever neur, 

Through the deep silence of the flesh 
I reach the inward ear. 


My Gerizim and Ebal 
Are in each human soul, 

The still, small voice of blessing, 
And Sinai’s thunder roll. 


The stern behests of duty, 
The doom-books open thrown, 
The heaven ye seek, the hell ye fear, 
Are with yourselves alone, 
— Whittier. 


—_-~«ee + ______ 
HOW FURNACE SLAG IS UTILIZED. 


For generations the proprietors of iron fur 
naces were at a loss what to do with the refuse 
of their furnaces, known as furnace slag. Its 


solid, glassy appearance suggested that it 
might be found useful, but science was dumb 
upon the subject, and the question of finding 
room for it was by no means an easy one. 
Except in a few instances where hollows were 
to be filled, the ground was too valuable to 
be encumbered by it. 

Recently the investigations of a few perse- 
vering men have proved successful, and this 
once rejected sub tance is made useful in the 
manufacture of bricks for building, cement, 
concrete, and slag-wool, or silicate cotton, 
With the manufacture of the last named arti- 
cle commences a new industry. 

As the molten slag flows from the blast 
furnace it is made to meet a jet of steam, and 
is blown by it into shot drops, which as they 
fly carry with them thin threads, which are 
immediately cooled. These are the slag wool, 
and are fine and fibrous. A new name should 
be found for this material, which belongs to 
the mineral kingdom, as cotton and wool 
belong respectively to the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdome. It is made into mattresses 
or pads to wrap around steam boilers, to pre- 
vent the radiation of heat, slag wool being a 
bad conductor of heat. It is safe in the 
neighborhood of fire, being non combustible. 

Glass is also made from slag. Slag resem- 
bles it, but the proportion of the component 
parts differs from that of glass. The hot slag 
flows into a large receiver, where have been 
placed the sand and alkalis necessary to con- 
vert it into glass. The receiver is already 
well heated, and the heat which the slag 
brings with it is not wasted, but is turned to 
good account. As the new made glass flows 
from the receiver it is taken by the glass- 
blowers and made into such articles as they 
require. These are chiefly wine and beer 
bo:tles. The natural tint is green, but any 
other color may be given to the glass, accord- 
ing to taste. 





ITEMS. 


Tar Republic of Venezuela has become a mem- 
ber of the Postal Union, to date from the Ist of 
next year. 


Tse drought which has prevailed so long in Vir- 
ginia causes great anxiety. The streams are drying 
and people are obliged to travel miles in search of 
water. 


Tus Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has rendered 
a deci-ion restraining the city of Erie from build- 
ing a new market house, because her debt exceeds 
the constitutional limit. 

THE amount of grain received at Chicago during 
Tenth month was larger than during the corres- 
ponding month of any previous year, and 8,918 car 
loads greater than during the same month last 
year: 

Tue Commissioner of Agriculture has appointed 
Brisbin Walker to go to Colorado and investigate 
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the possibilities of artificial irrigation there, espe- 
cially by means of artesian wells where mountain 
streams are not available. 


TypHoIp fever is reported to be alarmingly preva- 
lent in the west end of Montreal, and there are 
strange symptoms in many of the cases which can- 
not be satisfactorily diagnosed, and which give the 
physicians, it is said, “a good deal of anxiety.” 
They are taking every precaution, however, to 
stamp out the disease. 


Tue yearly report of Superintendent Gurley, of 
the Free Delivery Service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, suggests the revival of the various activities 
of the country. The number of letters, postal 
eards and newspapers delivered by carriers in 88 
cities was 810,000,000, or nearly 100,000,000 pieces 
more than in the last preceding year. 


A TELEGRAM from London states: “A despatch 
from Paris to the Times says, the beet crop is even 
worse than was anticipated, and the price of sugar 
has sensibly risen. Many refineri-s have come to a 
stand-still, and nearly all are likely to terminate 
their operations by the end of December. The 
quality of the crop is inferior and the quantity defi- 
cient.” 

AFrairs IN IrgELAND.—The Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board has made a special report to the Imper- 
ial Government respecting the state of affairs in 
Ireland. The report says that the potato crop is 
everywhere deficient and inferior, and this, com- 
bined with the absence of peat fuel, owing to rain, 
are regarded as the leading causes ‘of the distress, 
which is expected to culminate during the winter and 
spring, and that pauperism is openly increasing, es- 
pecially in Ulster. 


A writer in “ Nature” suggests the employment 
of carrier-pigeons in the British Meteorological Ser- 
vice as a means of bringing accounts of the weather 
at different points in the Atlantic Ocean, 300, 400, 
or even 500 miles out, the pigeons being despatched 
on outward voyages of ships leaving such ports as 
Queenstown, Southampton, etc. The present great 
difficulty of the meteorological service of Europe is 
that storms reach the coast unannuunced over the 
Atlantic.—Pop. Sci. Monthly. 


Tue new government school for Indians at Car- 
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lisle, Pa., opens with eighty-six children in atten- 
dance, sixty-three of whom are boys. Among them 
are sons and daughters of well-known chiefs. 
‘Spotted Tail” is represented by four sons and 
one daughter; “ Black Crow” by one son and one 
daughter; ‘‘ White Thunder” by a son and a sister- 
in-law; ‘Ring Thunder” by one son; “ Whirl- 
wind” by one son; “Two Strike” by two sons; 
“White Bull” by one son; “ Brave Bull” by one 
daughter; and “Good Voice” by one son and a 
daughter.— The Independent. 


Rosert A. Packer, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
is at present hunting with a party of gentlemen in 
Nebraska. A few days ago he for two hours con- 
versed pleasantly with his wife and friends at 
Sayre, Pa., his brother at Mauch Chunk, Pa., and 
friends along the line. The medium was the rail- 
road and Western Union Telegraph wires and Edi- 
son’s telephone. At the office in Bethlehem, Pa., 
connection was made with the Easton and Amboy 
wires, and at Perth Amboy with a Western Union 
wire, and thence to Chicago and North Bend, Ne- 
braska, where the party are. The distance was about 
two thousand miles, and every whisper was audi- 
ble.—Public Ledger. 





NOTICES. 


The Annual Meeting of the stockholders of 
Swarthmore College will be held at Friends’ Meet- 


ing-house, Race above Fifteenth street, on Third- 


day, 2d of Twelfth mo., at 3 o'clock. 
Gro. W. Hancock 
MaTILDA Garricuss, } Clerks. 
Philadelphia, Eleventh mo. 20th, 1879. 





The Annual Meeting of the “ Pennsylvania Peace 
Society,” and the Annual Peace Fair will be held in 
the Spring Garden Institute Hall, corner Spring 
Garden and Broad streets, on the 26th, 27th and 
28th inst. 

The proceeds of the fair are to promote the cause 
by increasing the circulation of the Voice of Peace, 
a monthly periodical and organ of the American 
Branch’ of the “‘ Universal Peace Union.” Several 
speakers from a distance have promised to be pres- 
ent. 





STOCK MARKET. 











REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Eleventh month 18, 1879. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. Whew) pee and Del red : oe 141 
Reported by Howard W. a. aaeineett, Reported by Roberts & Williams, 
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Room 19,306 Stock Ex: nema Commission Merchants, 248 North ree evsescseconccessoese 
State 68 3d series............... 108%@ Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. | Rye, Westernand Penna. 85@ 88 
City 68 NOW... scrserereeereees +4 119 Subject to Market fluctuations. Corn, Mixed, inelevator.. 54@ 56 
Allentown City 5s............... Butter, yy per. 29@ 36 58 ° 
Camden & Amboy 6s of 89... U0 111 Rolls, Pa. & West’n, 22@ «28 45 
Lebigh Valley ¢ m 6s c... ..1114@111 Tingle, i Iowa & Wis..... 20@ 28 40o@ 41 
North Central 5s........ @ 18 N. Y. State Firkins, “ 36 | Clover-seed, prime, new... %e@ 9% 
Pitts Titus & Buff 7s. Mane, -Ureek, per GOE...00000 23@ ‘Limothy-seed.....no quot. @ 
Penna & N York Can 7s......121 @ §§ | Western, “ sesso» 16@ 21 | Flax-seed 8Carce...cers...+ 16 
Penna g m 658 F.......... 1 16 Deueprtinichens, per me 8@ 12) Hay, Penn Tim per ton....15 50@16 50 
PEDDA CM 6B Fereccessrseeesersers Turkeys, °° m4 = West’rn and Mx’d....14 0U@15 50 
Philada & Erie 78.........00000 Ducks, Sow Rye Straw scarce......... - 20 0@ 
Reading scrip............ veesesees Lard, prime, perlb. .. Oe 1 heat Straw.....-.ressseves “11 00@12 00 
Reading gM 68........00cceece0 864%4@ 87 | Live Calves, _ 5 iB Corn oe — cies 3 26@ 3 40 
Pitts Cin & St Louis 7s....... 10954@11044 | Potatoes, per bbl............. 1 “ho 2 WW | Bran, Per tOM.....ser seceereeee 14 60@15 50 
Texas & Pacific con m 7s... 87 90 Sweets, “ 250@ 275) At ‘the Ww. "Philadelphia Drove Yard 
Warren & Franklin 7s........ 88% 88 | Onions, per bbl. .. 2 60@ 3 50 | the market for the week ending with 
Catawissa prfd............ svvseeee 48 49 | Apples.......... -- 1 75@ 3 (0 | to-day was moderately active and Macon 
Lehigh Val BR...... -« 5244@ 55 | Pears, no quo . @ better. We quote extra at 5144@53{c 
North Central RR... - 27 @ 36 Chestnuts, per bush 1 50@ good at 44%@tc.; medium at a @4ic., a 
North Penna RR.......0-s-00000 50 @ 51 Cra@nberries..esesseses 1 25@ 2 00 | and common at "3%e. 
cn hctcetecl ca ceiceks 487%4@ 50% | Quinces, per DDbI........s0+eee00 @ Cows—fresh, $3 "@$55. 
Readizeg RR..........cccccecee 324@ 3754 | Grapes, per ID....0 000 seeecceeeees @ Hogs—Prices low, 54%@6%. 
Pitt Titus & Buff.........-0000 144@ 13 | Wool, wb washed..........000+ 2@ i Lumbs—Market inactive at 4@5i<e. 


St Paul & Duluth perfd...... 644@ 69 | Pure cider vinegar, per gal 15@ 16] Sheep—The market was siow. Ex- 






Lehigh Nay & Coal Co........ 38446@ 39% | Cheese, N Y Facto 12@ 13 tra good, 5c; good, 4@4%c.; fair, 3@33%c 
Lehigh Nav c m 7s “108 *@1u3ie Western, roe . 11@ 4 and stoekers, 998. (0 per head. — Record, d, 
Phila City Pass...........00000 72 @ Smoked hams « 9@ 10% 

Farmers & Mechanics’ Bk..116 @ Tallow “ %e@ 
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